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_ They do not see much need of 


HUMAN 


“HEAVEN, EARTH and HELL.” 


Explainer. ! ‘ 


The sources of all kinds of human life and all conditions 
are to be found in the elements ofthe mental constitution. 
These ele nents are not only distindt in funtion but distinct 
in location. It is selfevident that’ the selfish elements of 
human nature make the conditions that may be expressed by 
the word hell. ‘These are almost wholly located in the first 
story of the human brain. Therefore, if we localize hell we 
must localize it there. While not all of the faculties that 
tend to make such a condition are located in this division, 
yet without the faculties that live, move and have their being 
in this territory there could not and would not be any thought, 
feeling or action that in any degree whatever could be denom- 
vated such. No coieception of the kind could have been 
Gormod in the mind of man without the faculties thut in- 
wit this lowland. It is high time that we get at the 
sources of many things that heretofore have been only 
mythical imaginations: One of the first lessons the race 
should take is one in mentul geography. If we are going to 
do any localizing.of places let us be definite. ‘Nearly all 
of the evil that has*long cursed thé race, is simply the result 
of heads too full at the base.” Íj 
The four leaders of this country are Amativeness, Ac- 
quisitiveness, Alimentiveness and Destructiveness. If these 
fellows could not make things ‘warm’ who could? When 
they start out (usually about 10 p. m.) there will certainly 
be a “Hot time in the old town’? that night and Hotter 
dreams from three to 9 a. m. and a still hotter headache the 
rest of the day. Verily, sin is its own punisher. (Oh, if it 
did not hurt anybody else!) s 
The above is only one side of this interesting country. 
The climate down here is not so fot that it destroys 
every living thing. In fact, considerable heat is a good 
thing. Better get it from Old Sol, however, ‘than from 
Kentucky Rye. ‘The Tropics of this world of ours (and the 
rest ‘of organized life) are fertile, productive ang_ prolific. 
There are no snakes in the Arctics, nor do peoplgwho live 
principally in the two higher countries of: self er see any. 
In fact, this region is just Hät ‘gnough to “hatch” all 
kinds of monsters—Old Nick incldie@ —such as sweatshops, 
opium dens, saloons, houses of prostifution, slavery, capital 
punishment, truste, wars and all kinds of inhuman schemes. 
How are we goin ‘to get the people out of this country? 
By a thorough knowledge of the composite) pature! of the 
human mind and brain. Distribute the blood more ly. 
As it comes up from the body do, not let too much oft top 
A ri 
r, 


here but propel it on up to the two higher depa 
Keep this country cool and healthy by using tid-tsirds of 
the blood of the bruin to nourish, build and operate the 
faculties that constitute Earth agd Heaven. Read article 
on “While Asleep” and notice illustration. 

Those who are closely attached ito the earth have the 
middle section of the head stronglys devalapit. ‘They like 
its healthy productions from thefageba up to man. They 
like its plants, its forests, ity st nits oceans; it mount-* 
ains. ‘They feel “at home” ont. They believe in ‘‘one 
world ata time.” In fact theythink ‘heaven is here.” 
thell betow” nor ‘theaven 


above.” They are naturalists a 
or devils. The mental climaté is nfither cold nor hot in 
this belt. Its productions are many. It produces a greater 
variety than the country below or&he country above. Among 
these might be mentioned the' Arts; Sciences and Literature. 
Much progress is made by the inhabitants of this country. 
While they do not produce right from the soil like 

people below (for instance, gol. silyer and hops) they do 
produce a good deal with “thought.” ‘They think in this 
country and yet they think of thingda' degree hig than 
“how to get the best of their neighbors.” Fh 8 mi A ha 
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produced some really great men and women—like Darwin, | 
Huxley, Spencer, Aggassiz, Thoreau,’ Edison, Tesla, Ruskin, i 
Louisa M. Alcott and Rosa Bonhear. Some might wish to 
know right here to which country Bob belongs. We would 
classify Bob/with one foot in Hell (Acquisitiveness) and the 
other on the Earth (Parenjal*Love) and just able to peep 
over into the vestige of Hgaveh (Benevolence). 

Heaven is nöt %s far Away/as some people imagine. It 
is certainly no “féhced off” place ‘‘over there” ‘up there’ 
or “somewhere.” The place to look for it is in the third 
story of the head. If you do not find it there you will not 
find it at all—and if you ever get into the: blessed land it 
will be via this mental country. } 

This country is the principal antidote of hell. ‘ Without 
the faculties that flourish up here we would all more or less | 
in some way or another be drawn into{h No question 
about it. We have seen thousands of both men and women 
drawn down by fassions, propensities and appetites that 
have their homes down in the base of the brain until they 
would give up trying to live on earth even. 

The only sure way to get out of hell and into Heaven 
and stay out js to cultivate the moral faculties till they are 
positively predominent. 

Anyone who fully understands his faculties and how to 
cultivate them can be his own savior. 

- Parents, cultivate the moral faculties (Benevolence, Con- 
scientiousness, Hope, Veneration and Spirituality) in your 
children until they are supreme if you would keep your 
-children out of hell and in Heaven and the whole race in 
that happy Christian condition in which ‘Peace on earth 
and good will to all” universally prevails, ; 


THE INHERENT POWER OF HUMAN NATURE. 


Human nature is capable bf reorganizing itself, recon- 
structing itself, reforming itself, refining itself, restoring its 
own health, directing itself, educating! itself, sustaining it- 
self, controlling itself; in fact, making itself positively 
happy, healthy and successful. And what is still more true 
it is not nearly so difficult to do this as we have been taught 
in the past. We have not be : 
In fact we have-been taught 

‘been taught/superticially, ` 
| primary ele enta loki uman 
‘l ifs possibilities- Now it i# 6 
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to 80 understand Whe 


‘tution of hn 


other words, on 


s anoi e À aoe tt r 
b.  Birtaitineden 4 
mixed in him, that Nature htistand uj ` 
And say to all the world:,'This wasa man |' " - f 
The above quotation shows that even the poet was neater the 
truth concerning the e/emen/s of human nature than many modern ~ 
payghologists, = . meat 


i The uesti n should be: “« How are you on tructed 2” 
instead of “ fe do you feel?” Your a aie 
will chiefly decide how you feel, whether vheerful or 
courageous or cowardly. i ghee ae 
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FOUR CONNECTIONS OF FACULTY AND FACE. 


Aaa’. Nas z 5 . . 
The abğvesillustration is a great l¢sson in itself. It 
shows in å pvivid and logical manner the relation between 


faculty andgface. “Faculties build the face and different fac- 
ulties buil different parts of the face. Some-of these connec- 
` tions are quite,syell established. The four represented in the 
illustrations ate very well established. The lowest one is 
Vitativeness. Thagfunction of this faculty is instinctive 
love of existence gnd therefore opposition in a tenacious 
sense, to annihilat®n. The maxim that ‘The first law of 
‘nature is self-presexvation,” had its instinctive origin in this 
í gaong The cat and catfish both have the faculty strong. 
Iv is located almost directly under the mastoid bones 
back of the ear. When these are very largely developed 
you may know this faculty is strong. It helps build the 
chin and particularly has a tendency to develop it forward, 
so that the anterior projection of the chin is almost a sure 
indication in itself of the faculty being strong. This is 
especially true when this faculty is found strongly develop- 
ed in connection with a Motive Temperament. i 
Combativeness is the second one. This faculty is 
located from one and one-half to two inches back of the top 
of the ears. Its function is resistence or defense, and its 
centet in the face is the lower third of the nose which it 
tends to form in a very convex way, as may.be seen in the 
illustration, This is the ‘touch me not” nose. * ee 
The third connection represents Approbativeness. This 
faculty is located in the crown of the head, on each side of 


Self-Esteem, and gives it special convexity and height at the’ 


point indicated in the illustration. The func- 
lion of this faculty is love of approbation. Its 
connection with 3 muscle surrounding the mouth 
is absolutely established. Press the button up 
there, as it were, and you can work the upper lip 
down below. It contracts the muscle, and draws 
the upper lip upward, exposing the upper teeth. 
Praise some one you know has the faculty strong, 
and our word for it you can raise his upper lip 
and make him show his upper teeth. This is the 
most susceptible faculty to flattery of the forty- 
two. The last and highest in function and loca- 
tion of the four is Spirituality. This is the cen- 
tral faculty of faith and love of the mysterious, 
occult and marvelous. When large it gives great 
fullness to the head on each side of the frontal 
shalf of the top head, or, more exactly speaking, 
“on each side of the back parts of the two organs 
of Benevolence. j 
When very predominant in the mental con- 
stitution it will lift the center of the eyebrows, 
as seen in the picture, and also open the lids of 
the eyes. One can easily prove this by watch- 
ing one who has the faculty excited. 
When the eyes are elongated in form and the 
eyebrows level and lids nearly closed, there will 
„not be much strength of this faculty. 
; This is the way to logically read character. 
Learn the funetion of each faculty, its loca- 
tion `n the brain and its facial center, and you will 
then have the power to read faces certainly and 
know what you are doing. 


tE. CHARACTER IN ACTION. 


j 

To get at character definitely one must understand 
clearly ne fundamental elements of character. For in- 
stance, Desfructiveness is a fundamental element. The word 
does no! indicate its true nature, however. The function of 

the faculty is more nearly force than anything else. It is 
the onły faculty that likes to move without an object in 
view. In other words, it likes motion for its own sake. To 
move, Walk, play, run, jump, strike, hammer and kick is its 
leanne , It will cause a child to do all of this without any 
object intview. It is a reservoir of positive force. When 
very stron it must have action. This action is always more 
or less rogh. Everything one touches who bas this faculty 
very strong feels it. It is the opposite of tenderness. It 
charges the whole body with positive force. It takes hold 
of any article with a strong grip. It will almost crush your 
hand ithe hand-shakes 

` It likes to tie a ¢ight knot. In a business man jt likes 
solid, liedvy goods, instead of laces, batting and feathers. 
Im its lower combinations it will enjoy blasting rock. It is 
the principal faculty in ‘‘clatter’’ and “racket ° Three or 
four children with it large can indeed make a fearful racket. 
It delights in loud noises. The one day in the year that it 
likes better than all others is July the 4th. It likes the 
whirr of the planing mill. It likes to go at a thiug ‘sham- 
merand tongs.” A child with this faculty. large will not 
cry as easily as one with it small. It is one of the elements 
of grit. It likes nothing tame. Itis the only faculty that 
thunders in the voice. It growls in the bulldog. It roars 
in the lion. All profanity that does not come from this fac- 
ulty is counterfeit. No Destructiveness, no malice. 

It adds the quality of force to every mental or physical 
effort. It may be entirely too strong for the restraining 
faculties of Benevolence, Conscientiousness, Approbative- 
ness, Cautjousness and the Affections to govern. When this 
is so then it is dangerous. To restrain. and govern it read 
the article upon ‘*While Asleep.” 


SIGHT PERCEPTION. 
By F. W, Urta. 


“ Eyes have they, but thet ‘see noù,” 

The act of seeing often involves the simultaneous use of 

no less than eight distinct mental faculties. The eye,as every- 
one is supposed to understand, is a fine lens upon, which is 
formed a sort of photograph of the objects looked at. But 
if all of the eight aforesaid faculties were asleep, or para- 
lyzed, though the eyes should perform their function per- 
fectly, yet would there be no mental’ perception. In the 
lower forehead are located the faculties which really see, 
and according to their degree of development will -bẹ the 
observing power. In the lower central forehead, immedi- 
{tely above the root of the nose, is the faculty of Individual- 
heehee office it is to. fix the attention upon individual 
things or objects, without, however, noting any of their 

qualities. The perception of the qualities of things is left 

to other faculties, among which Form, located back of and 

between the eyes, and which, when large, crowds the eyes 

apart, senses the form or shape of things. Size, the first 

faculty in the brow outward from Individuality, senses size, 

distance, dimension. Weight, located next forward from 
Size and near the center of the brow, is the sense of avoir- 
dupois or of gravity. Color, located still outwardly from 
Weight, as its name would indicate, is une sense of Color. 

Order, located at the véry corner of the brow, is more a de- 
sire for orderly arrangement than ih reality a perceptive; 
and outward still from this, and atthe outer angle of the 
brow, is the faculty of Calculation or Number, the faculty 
which enumerates or counts the objects seen and so becomes 
‘the faculty of arithmetical computation; then immediately 
above the faculties of Size and Weight, standing out when 
large like little knobs extending obliquely upward,:is the fac- 
ulty of Locality, or the sense of relative position;-in other 
words, the geographical sense; while in the center of the 
forehead, immediately above Individuality, is Ev€ntuality, 
the faculty which notes the movement of objects & individ- 
uals, sees what they do, and is in fgality the histérical fac- 
ulty. All these perceptions ordinaylly take place at one 
and the same time. Their action, thobgh so complicated, is 
instantaneous almost. | With Individuality you fix upon the 
thing or things; with Form you see shape; with Size its 
size; with Color its color; with locality its place; with Cal- 
culation their number, while with Eventuality you see their 
action. This then constitutes perception. It is 2 well kwown. 
fact that all persons have not the same power of p eption, 
taking the perceptives as a whole; and it is eqnallya matter 
of common observation that; while some persons 
note and remember certain į qualities of things, 
as for example, form and size, they do not so closely notice 
and remember other qualities, as colors or, numbers, or lo- 
cation, and vice-versa. This fact slope is cogsidered suffi- 
cient proof that the brain or mind å not act as a whole, 
or, in other words, that each portjqn{pf the brain performs a 
separate and distinct function; an ‘function of one por- 
tion, if it be weak, cannot be rmed by any other por- 
tion. Some of the facts already'ghentioned ate matters of 
common observation outside of ology,’ and I submit 
that the theory of observation hem presented appeals 
readily to our common sense, to ¢ay nothing of the further 
fact that every statement I have made has been verified by 
hundreds of thousands of phrenologica} observations. What 
system of physeology, outside òf phrenology, has offered 
any complete explanation of the phenomena of perception? 
The facalties I have named take in ubjetts, together 
with their inherent natural ee njentioned. But we 
may go farther: Certain objects the quality of 
beauty. No idea of beauty, however} is conceived. by any 
of the faculties heretofore named. If there is beauty, finish, 
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“ute,@#for he had it all cut and dried how he was 


completeness, excellence, that fact is appreciated by the fac- ` 
ulty of Ideality and by no other. j ; 
If there is a mirthful side to things observed, that fact is 
alone appreciated by the faculty of Mirthfulness. Further, 
the conception of likeness,and difference, the thought of com- 
parison, never occurs te tle pergeptive faculties of which we 
have spoken, but, through them, the faculty of Comparison 
sees similarities and @ifferences, jand hence is the center of 
illustrative, critical and classifying power. None of the 
faculties so far named have a sense of the value of things. 
This is the function of Acquisitiveness. Acquisitiveness then 
in conjunction with the perceptives, gives what might be 
called value perception. The perceptives, therefore, become , 
the servants, each in its own way, of the other faculties of 
the mind. Through them Ideality sees beauty; through 
them Benevolence sees the distress it wojild relieve; through 
them another faculty-which, for want of a better name, 18 
called Human Nature, intuitively perceives something of 
the character, motives, feelings, etc., of people with whom 
we come in contact. In the perceptives themselves is no 
character discrimination. Neither does that discrimination 
reside in reason nor in any other than the faculty of Human 
Nature. : 
In conclusion let me add that in every faculty resides its own 
memory; that is, each faculty retains its own impression of 
what it has seen. There is no single faculty of memory 
that remembers everything, but every faculty remembers 
whatever belongs to its domain. The faculty of Eventuality, 
however, being the faculty which perceives and remembers 
movements, actions or events, is sometimes called the fac- 
ulty of memory, for the reason, perhaps, that a very large 
part of what is to be remembered is action or event. Of 
course this faculty has nothing to do with remembering 
size, form, color, number, etc. As all the faculties taken 
together constitute the mind, so all the faculties together 
constitute the memory as a whole. And upon this hypothe- 
sis it will readily be seen why it is that each person re- 
members some classes of things better than others. He will 
see those qualities best for which he has the best faculties, 
and he will remember those things best which he has best 
seen. This is the phrenological theory. Large faculties 
perform their functions mogt—perfectly; smaller ones less 
perfectly. This accopnts'fomghe different constitution and 
different power of different mi s. Itis the phrenological 


theory. It isa thee made up of.obserged:facts. And it 
wor Upon ngj T theory “ander the- Sumy çan human B 
character. bé read bp external signs, Or $ hañ. powers; %4 
actions and oddi Jes be G E ERE 7 ® Ad 
A GREAT HIT’ BY ON@ OF OUR GRADUATES — 
PROF. OTTO HATRY. 
At Ann Arbor, during my lecture at a Dental Fraternity, 
a young medical stadent brought iu a skall .cap for exami- 
nation. aw 
a oy it as follows: i skyll mjr > a very? é 
la omap, 4 very ign6rant, sů rstitious, religious fa- 
natic. ` l . 
The young owner changed color several times in a* min- * 


i ried soigg to 
get E laugh on the Phrenologist. 

+ ut, being gthorough gentleman, he rose to his feet and 
said: 4 ; 
“Boys, the Prof. has read that skull nearer to the truth than 
he has-an idea. That skull belonged to a devont Catholic wo-_ 
man weighing 234 pounds. She died at the Traverse City 
Insane Asylum, her especial insanity being religion. If the 
gentleman will accept the skull cap, he is welcome to it, for _ 


he deserves it. And here is my statement in writing and 
the name of every t assisting in the dissection.” The 
Prof. accepted the skull cap. ee ae 

Yours very traly, i e> ii 
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The tower your ears, as a rule, the longer, you can. live: 
— $% 


If Robert G. Ingérsoll had q stronger faculty of Spirit- 
uality, would he be an agnostic? É 


All men, Women and children write their own biographies 
—they write them on their faces. 


Would the Romans have had Roman noses had their fac- 
ulties of Combativeness and Destructiveness been no larger 
than the Greeks? 


q a $ 
Width gptween the eyes indicates a large faculty of 
Form. Domot enter upon dressmaking, sculpture or sketch- 


ing if ygumeyes are close together. 


While a large, protruding eye is the sign of Language, 
it is not necessarily the sign of thought. Many with this 
sign large can talk fluently without saying anything. 


The most dangegous portion of the head is the side head. 

No on@can. be posifévely/ mean without this part of the head. 

The sélfishy propensities! are located here. If the head is 

very full aid broad fromk ear to ear and not well developed 

“ in the top head, there will certainly be a vicious character. 
‘No one can even hate without a strong side head. 


ESPECIALLY WATCH THE TOP HEAD. 


No human being without a good top head need ever 
claim to be honest, kind, religious, moral, spiritual or phil- 
anthropical. So in every case; whether it be in business, 
love or church, if anyone claims to be good, generous, hon- 
est, sincere and trustworthy, you may put it down as an 
absolute fact’that he is a hypocrite unless he has a full top 
head. One cannot get something from notbing. 

2 | ix) 
ONE RELATION OF MIND AND BODY. 


The mind, or the human faculties which constitute the 
mind, eitegpond build the human anatomy. There is an 


absolute céiirespondence throughout the entire animal king- 
“dom and fhe*haman kingdom, between mental development 
and physical ær anatomical development. No anatomy is 
superior to the mind that is in connectign with it. In all 
normal cases mind Wnd body form a mathematical equation. 
The mind is the “i of the body. As the poet Spenser 


ays: F J 
? : “OF the spul the piy form doth take, 
Š For soul ís form and doth the body make.” 
$ % We do not inherit body. We inherit what is calléd hu- 
man nature. Human nature is nothing more nor less than 
the aggregate of human faculties. Phrenology is a science 
of these faculties. Therefore, it is a science of himan na- 
ture. Hence it is a science of the human body.: This is 
true in the most complete sense of the word. The body 
can be called a perfect repre ive ‘of the mind that forms 
it. This is only one part o It 
is also a science of motive life. 


science of the motive imina ] 
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ithe framework of the mental building. They are the skel- 
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unites with the first two to give persistent motive action. 
Miik these three faculties we woul 
ute, 


£ ay d not have any reso- 
determined, persistent motive action. In other words, 
we would have no will, Take these three faculties. away 
from the human being and will is absolutely. destroyed. Un- 
der no circumstances would there be a conscious effort of 
volition. They are the backbone of the mind. They are 


eton of the mental constitution. The human body could 

not stand without the skeleton or bony framework; neither 

can the human mind stand or move without these three fac- 
ulties. If we did not possess these we could not perform 
any physical act. If we possess them only in a minor degree 
we will be constitutionally defective in executive force. A 
child born with these faculties weak has little executive 
power and hence, unless specially compelled to labor phrsic- 
ally, will aE little effort and therefore fail to develop the 
muscular d osseous systems of the body; or, in other 
words, the locomotive apparatus. 


WHERE THE DEVIL LIVES. 


His residence is not far from the ears. His field of op- 
eration is the base of the brain. It is really pretty hot down 
where he lives. There are hot fires of passion both sexual 
and destructive. His majesty is a mixture of Amativeness, 
Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness and Destructiveness. And 
yet a gee Yas faculties are good. 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL SIGNS OF SELFISHNESS. 
A Roman nose. 
A pouting projection of the lower lip. . 
A broad nose. “ 


A largeflower jaw. 
Turned ‘down finger nails. 
Closely shut eyes. 


UNRELIABLE. 


* Examinations from Photographs. 


The pfactice of making phrenological examinations from 
photographs indulged in by Phrenologists is one of the rea- 
sons that} the science is not respec by scientific people. | 
It cannot be done with safety nor certainty. .lnyone who 
claims to.advise with ‘safety in regard to vocation and mar- 


riage fram photographs is either a pretender ox self-deluded. 
. To fir readers: Do not send us any photoyruphs to be 
exami for we will have to return them eater 
4 JEALOUSY IN THE LIPS. 
ee Jealousy protrudes a muscle un- 


der the part of the lower lip, 
as may be seen in the illustration. 
Do not mistake this for a full- 
oe a di ES 
‘proper. The center o usy in 
he onstitution is the fac- 
ess. Observe 
ion. The usual facul- 
E this rg dhs 
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THE TREACHEROUS FACULTIES. 


The treacherous faculties of the mind are Secretiveness, 

Approbativeness, Destractiveness, Amativeness, Acquisitive- 
ness and Self-Esteem. Either of oe faculties will go back 
on a friend, lover, husband, wife, child or country if the 
other faculties of Friendship, Conjugality, Inhabitiveness, 
Parental Love, Benevolence and, Conscientiousness are 
small, 
There is no absolute certainty in any one unless the fac- 
ulty of Conscientiousness is very strong. „Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, Parental Love, Frięndship and Con- 
jugality are the most reliable faculties of the mental consti- 
tution. We cannot be treacherous unless we have some of 
the selfish faculties strong enough to overcome the more 
unselfish ones. 

All that is necessary then is to ascertain by an examina- 
don of the head and face what faculties are in the lead. If 
you find people with the majority of the selfish faculties in 
the lead and the faculty of Conacientiousness quite small do 
not trust them fully, for they are liable to deceive you at 
any time when their own selfish interests are at stake. 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER. i 


What kind of character? This is a very vague guestion. 
Why is not all character the same? Why is fhe more 
friendly than another? Human ony bine is someting real. 
It may vary much in kind, but kinds are real. Real 
what? Real elements. If anything i¢ definitely constituted 
human character is. Why? Bechuse it is composed of 
fundamental elements that are perfebtly individualized. An 


element of moral vhardcter, like Conscientiousness, is as dis 


tinct in function and location as is the physical heart. , 

Students of physiology do not get the he nix 
with the lungs, stomach and liver. What would y 
of a physiologist who would mistake thé heart or thai 
or the stomach for the liver? What would you int i 

sychologist who would confound, Consoientiousnedw with 
odavolenes or Spirituality with ;Veneration? And yet 
there are such psychologists connected with universities. 

Do you know your thumb from your fingers, or your 
nose from your ears? In just as d atinet a senpe you should 
distinguish one element of charac, 
read character at all definitely 
clearly all of the elements of wh 
Begin with the character alph 
know fully the character of ~a 
nature is a great achievement, 
ment of Cautiousness. If you 
will have little trouble in lovating\it externally on your own 
head. Take the back part of the'gar ap a starting point and 

o straight upward about two, inches,-or to where the head 
Pogins to round off toward the tdp. Stop there and you will 
be over the location of the organ of Cautiousness, If it is 


i 


t. Master it first. To 
gle elgment of human 
pose we study the ele- 
e irainei rge you 


large in Haahr Porph os er than a surrounding 
organs, you w nd ‘this ithe to be very conv 
pom ‘ail to seth Sut pally, Obyerve ty ig 


This is the fear-feeling faculty. W: 
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dracter is composed, - 
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Many have it relatively too large, They 
are too easily frightened. They lose self-control in times of» 
danger. It is indeed a fearful faculty. They live in ċon- 
stant fear of being robbed, of death, of cyclones, of fires. 
All should remember that it is perfectly blind. It has no 
sense whatever, It will get frightened ‘‘nearly to death 
over a little animal calléd.a mouse. It will stampede a 
whole herd of canià and qametimes a great crowd of the 
genus homo. Let afire, qréak g in a| theatre and a panic 
will ensue. It does not always Lhave to be a real fire either. 
It is often enough for some one to “smell” smoke without 
seeing it to completely upset this faculty, A horse has more 
of it than a mule, and when fully frightened ‘will ‘‘loxe his 
head” entirely. A mule does not often get so much fright, 
ened-that he forgets to look out for the safety of himself. 
People with too large Cautionsness are often less safe than 
those with it too amall. Probably more people are killed 
by hastily jumpingjfrom tall buildings in times of fires 
under fright than aft killed by carelessness or bravery. 

It is a great depressor. It “borrows trouble.” It makes 
“much ado about nothing.” Children with it large will be 
cowardly in some direction. They should not be fed on 
‘ghost stories” just before retiring. It may be so strong in 
a child that irreparable injury is done to its brain by locking 
it up in a dark closet. A faculty that can be so frightened 
that it can turn one’s hair gray in a very short time should 
not be ignorantly “fooled” with. Thousands have been un- 
nerved by this faculty. It often requires years to antidote 
the shock from its great excitement. People have been 
frightened into insanity and even death. One is more 
liable to catch disease when this faculty is large than 
when small, for the reason that fear so weakens the vital 
system that disease has a chance to come in and get a foot- 
hold. T 

When this element of rene ri is strong the cheek 
bones are apt to be prominent. It will cause the thumbs 
to be placed under the fingers. It helps to produce a light, 
timid, hesitating walk. , People with it very strong often 
“feel” their way with their feet in walking. 1t checks loud- 
ness of voice. The only time it speaks loud is when sud- 
one frightened. — ` st ail : 

‘his is a sample of how go definitp 
Remember that ‘character’ is the aggregate or structure of 
Reyne furdamenta) eleomomss or faculties. + 4 - 
| Tfn l 


no fear whatever. 


ly read. character, 


j this way on ot aracter definitely and learn 
to read it’ Nearly, ¢ is (defini 
reading charagter;: ini 


teachers, (‘who aye . 
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, 2 >” a-HUMAN GUIDE V ERS., 
A Human Guide would be a guide of , u 


ties, but none so far as we know have|been based directly | 
upon human faculties. Now, it is self-evident that until we 
have a system that will meet all of the wants, needs, wishes, 
assigna, desires, etc., of an individual, we will have noth« 
ng Bis puly practical » # f#eulties are the same 
each human being. There are the same tumber with exactly 
the same functions, therefore, when we have once 
‘in nature of each one of the primary faculties 


human mind, we Ive learned that which will app! 
humhn being oy the face of the earth. | The | 
these faculties he not change. They arg i 
genetic; in the second they are 
give the world a guide based on- 
ulties, we will have something 

it will be 
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nature vital. ‘hey have been called physical “appetites, 
This is a mistake; they are mental in their primary nature 
and simply more physical in their manifestation. One of 
these ig he sexual faculty; this is Amativeness in Phreno- 
logical Psychology. This faculty is certain y one of the 
most dangerous faculties that the human srac seenses; it is 
one thats the most difficult to guide, bit it in be intelli- 
gently oe org 9 and successfully guided if we know truly 
its nature and ite value. It has bedh misinterpreted by 
many writers, and the masses have a very incorrect opinion 
in regard to its nature and importance. We should under- 
stand in the first place that there are no evil faculties. There 
cannot be any evil produced unless it is by excess or perver- 
sion of a faculty. A fact that has never been specifically 
given the world is this: for every fuculty of the mind that 
hus a tendency in any way to produce evil there may be 
found another faculty in, this same mental constitution that 
will prope antidote this first faculty und therefore cause 
moral act In a word, there are no evils that the human 
mind as a Whole is heir to, bat what it contains faculties 
that wilk properly developed, entirely correct there evils. 
Tt has Mie complete means of sdf-cure. It may be com- 
pared to a complete machine. A perfect piece of mechan- 
ism will certainly balance itself. There can be a proportion 
of these forty-two faculties that will in itself correct any 
vondition that anyone of the human race may have gotten 
into that can be called abnormal. If we have any tendency 
to excs this can Be corrected by a proper proportion of 
these fortywtwo faculties. Hence human guidance must 
be thoroughly based ‘on the nature of each one of 


* these faculties and on the proper proportion of them. 


> 


; selves very ff 


Suppose that we take for illustration the faculty of 
Cautiousness relatively too large in the mental struc- 
ture, it will produce excessive fear. Not being pro- 
perly balanced it will imagine or cause the other faculties to 
imagine a great deal of absolutely untrue fear., In other 


words, it exaggerates many times the actual dangers sur- 


rounding one. Now, this faculty is only relatively too 
large. A faculty can only be relatively too large in any 
tase, but happily and as a provision of nature we have a fac- 
alty that if fu 
of Cautiousnes 
tion of the 


; oa py eek is Combativeness. The func- 
opposite of | ¢ 


lty Of Combativeness is courage, the very 
putiousness. ` These faculties. balance them- 
{gnugh. the same as material wejgl.ts do; certainly 
taire oot “9 ll exactly balance twelve’ ounces mechanic- 
ally.” Thi 
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groups in the mental constitution. Now 


faculties, 


degree from obtaining that education and culture that they 
otherwise would. 
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Phrenology is the trunk of the tree of human science. 
Elements of human nature—the forty-two faculties. 
Every question of human life is a question of faculty. 


The composition of human nature—the forty-two facul- 
ties. E ; 
: a at reo 
The foundation of-success—the right combination of the 
forty-two faculties. 


y 


Human nature is all right. What is needed is enough of 
the higher elements of,it to manage it wisely. 


Wholeness of mind makes wholeness of body. A whole 
mind is composed of at least forty-two different faculties. 


Don’t go to Florida for your health. It is a great deal 
more safe to yet under the right faculties than it is to get 
under warm skies. 


i] 


Often the difference between success and failure is only 
the difference between a strong and a weak degree of one 
faculty like Self-Esteem. ‘ 

Faculties build their own brain organs and 80 those 
parts of the body that they need to ¢arry out their functions. 
No Alimentiveness, no stomach. i 


What the sun is to ije system Phrenology is to all ofits 
branches, like anatomy, physiology, psychology, biology, 
sociology and anthropblogy. | SC P ae 


A full understanding of the elements of thé co sfl boi 
of the human mind will fully explain all theinivstor l ier 
sity, genius, inconsistency, depravity, nobility and) versàtil- 
ity of man. A v. ' 


The inconsistency of human ture displayed in a given 
man or woman is fully explained’by the diametrically op- 
posite nature of many of the fundfméntal faoylties of which 


human nature is composed. : 
p y a 
laws for hilmanity~do* 


The majority of those who i 
not know the a b c’s of humag nature. It is doubtful 


about their being able to defingcorrectly a single faculty - 


of which human nature is compdged. 


Excitability is a question of faculty Oné can only be- 
come positively excited through’}the fhoulties of Approba- 
tiveness, Cautiousness, Amativeness, Spirituality, Vitative- 
ness, Acquisitiveness aud Destructiventss. 


Heads mean about ninety-five per cent. more than they 
are often credited with meaning, Socrates: was in many re- 


spects a wise man, but yet he considd\ed the brain “ 
substance chiefly useful for inbeatng Yas » n. gue 
i -a 
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HUMAN FACULTY 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the” Highest and best uses of 
all Human Faculties., 


z 


IIappiness is a question of which faculties are on top. 


When all get under control of the right faculties they ° 
will be happy and healthy whether they live in Maine or 
California. 


No one bas a desiye to ‘steal. No one can have 
such a desire- Only owe forty-sgcond of any one can have a 
desire to,steal. Thy other, forty-one seconds have no de- 
sire to steal. The gly instincyve thief is Acquisitiveness. 

The science first and the dollar second. That which has 
retarded Phrenology more than any ove thing, is the well- 


. nigh universal practice of subordinating -it ‘to the dollar. 


There are few who will not sacrifice the science for the, 
almighty dollar. ji 


character of Abrahaf Lincoln in comparison with it would 
look as black as the most ferocious cannibal’s character 
would look compared with Lincoln’s. 


Mahy of those who are anxious to make new disvoveries 
concerning the mind have not mastered one faculty of those 
already known. It would be wiser and better to master A 
before one leaves the alphabet altogether. Remember there 
are forty-two letters in the human alphabet. 


THREE POINTED QUESTIONS. 


Would Shakespeare have been Shakespeare with a small 
faculty of Human Nature? 
- Would Grant have been Grant with a small faculty of 
Firmness? 

Would Edison be Edison with a small faculty of Construc- 


tiveness? { | 


MENTAL INTEGRITY. : 
Mental integrity is what we need most, The only way 
to clearly understand what mental integrity is, is to have a 
full knowledge of the fundamental faculties that constitute 
the mind. To talk about menfal integrity without a knowl- 
edge of the elements that go W make up the human mind is 


ito talk abou} that which, yOu{no .more clearly understand 
‘than one port who talks about\\perfect body without a thor- 
ough knowledge! of of and functions of the organs 

y x AARU A A 
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the loca: 

iy ; VART.. wy I - ‘SCOPE, A ai ae te i; ‘ ` a 

Svience ista of bigotry., It is idtinitely absurd to Peia 
doubt phrenology! It is jus as absurd jas to dogbt the ex- ` 
istence of the human body. If any human being can say 
that he really sees another human body |then a true phrenol- 
ogist can say that he sees phrenology im every individual he 
meets, because he sees that this individual’s body is an‘abso- 


of the body. \ |) Ve, 


ot. 


t 


lute complete exposition of, phre logy. The whole hu-) És 
mam body gis hut the prddtct’ of ‘phenology. atomy is 
ihe dirèct result of phrenology.. Physiology ls the .same. 


Biglogy is the same. Temperament is the same. Organic ` 
quality is the same. Heredity can only| be thoroughly un- 
dergtood by understanding phrenology. What A En a 
is and what itgis. supposed to be are two very different 
things. It isthe science of the fundamental elements of 
which human nature is composed. Therefore it is a Sines i 
of human nature. It is no more a theoretical science than — 
anatomy. The faculties of which human nature is compos 
manifest themselves through special organs of the br 
These organs shape the skull, and by means of t 
tion to the various parts of the bo etermine | 
shape, texture and structure of the b meer A 
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: mental elements that are just 
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HUMAN EDUCATION. _ 


SS OEE O 
A aculty is genetic. $ 


A faculty is a psychical element. ` 
x 


Good Phrenologists are in great Memand. H 


Pieces of human life—the forty-two faculties. 


Elemental child study is what we need most. 


A faculty is as unchangeable as anything fundamental. 


An improvement gn ‘regeneration "—reconstruction. 
An nce of prevention is worth more than all the cures 
known. Yiz. 


E - =- 
Wat isa human soul? *®The stracture of the forty-two 
faculties: 


“Who'can minister to a mind diseased?’’ Why, a skill- 
ful phrenological psychologist can. 


; Bivcation ně based upon the nature and needs of a 
child is @angerously 


pirical. 


The elements of a child’s mind are. exactly the same as 
the elements of an adult’s mind, 


To Epvcarors.—You cannot unlock the forty-two 


- doors of the human mind with only one key. 


`ü The tyme will come when all education is based upon 


the forty-two faculties that coustitute the human mind. 


The time, method and amount of education should be 
determined.by the particular constitution of the child. 


There are forty-two doors to a human mind and each of 

ent pattern It takes forty-two very different 
Junlock these doors. ; 
ANE 


Nnyptery of human genius iÑ no mystery at all 
ng widerstands the primary elements of human 


e human tiaining, education or development 
ithout a thorough knawledge of the yenetic ele- 
| human minds are colnposed. — 


The questio 


fhally ahd relatively, of the faculties of 
Ideality, Spiritutility, Causality, Human Nature, Con 


When we deal with human 


the sense of hearin tinot 
Can we smell with oa ee 


i 


of individual progress is a question of the ; Si : 


‘ 9 


Would President McKinl 
Self-Esteem and Conscientio 
ness and Cautiousness? 


ey be a protectionist if he had 
usness.larger than Approbative- 


We should at least have as much respect for each one 


of the forty-two human faculties as we have for the forty-five 
stars on Old Glory. 7 


TO THE EDUCATORS OF THE WORLD. 


Study the fundamental elements of the being you are to 
educate by studying Phrenology. It is one Aundred and 
three years in advance of all other psychologies. 


How can one definitely train a human heing without 
knowing exactly what effect the training will have upon thè 
being trained? We bave met hundreds that have been 
given the dest training from the Kindergarten to the Uni- 
versity who were trained for nervousness, disease, failure, 
wretchequess and suicide. A knowledge of what they needed 
would have prevented all of this. Education without a 
very clear knowledge of the fundamental elements of the 
human mind and just how these are proportioned in the one 
to be educated is a very danyerous business. 


DEFINITE PSYCHOLOGY. 


No thought without Causality. 
No fear without Cautiousness. 
No humor without Mirthfulness. 
Vo Reproduction without Amativeness. 
No persistence without Firmness. 
No vitality without Alimentiveness. 
No symyathy without Benevolence. 
No spiritual development without Spirituality. 
The above declarations are ultimate. truthe. 
fundamentally and absolutely true. 

Tha konstituent elements of human nature are what 
teachersgipreachers, reformers and philosophers should deal 
with in §heir efforts to help humanity. Then they would 
accomplish about ninety per cent. more than they do today. 


Each ^is 


| THE ORATORICAL FACULTIES. 


` The central one is Language. Add to this Comparison, 
ity, Ideality, Constructiveness, Destructiveness and 


Combativeness and any strong sentiment to give the nature 
of the theme like tiousness if the theme is Justice, 


or Inhabitiveness if the theme is „Patriotism, and you have 


the o . Tune, Eventuality and Amativeness are great 
helps. In fact, to be a great all-round orator, one must 


emotions in a strong degree, for if 
> all of ae. emotions of a 


have all of the hur 
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-and indicates how the blood may be taken out 


WHILE ASLEEP. 


The Best Time to Reconstruct a Brain. 


Brain grows principally at night: In other words, it 
grows while a child is as/eep. Dreams can be regulated. 
They can be used to great advantage in‘child culture. The 
brain is a very composite urgan. There are two organs for 
each faculty, one in each hemisphete. Faculties differ so 
much in size in a given child that some become decidedly 
too strong for the others. 

Suppose a child has at birth a strong faculty of Destruc- 
tiveness. This can be quite easily located by pressing the 
frontal part of the tips of the two ears against the head. 
When this locality rounds out or shows a distinct convexity 
of form the organs of Destructiveness are large. Unless a 
child has the counteracting faculty of Benevolence to a large 
degree it will become very rough and even fierce and revenge- 
me disposition. To counteract this too active condition 
of Destructiveness 18 to keep or take the blood away from it 
as much as possible. The blood goes to that part of the 
brain most in which the largest faculties are located because 
these are the most active and demand the most blood. 

Parents and teachers may very certainly take the over- 
stock of blood away from the two organs ef Destructivness 
by relating something that is very pathetic immediately be- 
fore a vicious child goes to sleep, for;in this way the blood 
may be centered in the organs of Benevolence to that 
degree that the dreams may be largely regulated and even 
determined in advance. ' This has been proven by actual 
tests. + 

Never let a revengeful child go to sleep in anger. Al- 
ways take the blood largely out of the organs of Destrne- 
tiveness by vigorously calling into action any of the counter- 
acting faculties of this faculty, as Friendship, Benevolence, 
Cautiousness, Conscientiousness. ‘This can be done by 
parents who understand the forty-two faculties of which all 
children’s minds are constituted. It can be done as ¢ertainly 
as they can have a child use one arm specially in some vig- 
orous exercise before retiring. ` General erperimeAfing in 
child culture is not necessary any longer. TARAR 
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This illustration shows the location of tructivenéks and Benevolence 


ne and sent'to the other. k 


CHILD sTUDy. * 


All human knowledge is welcom. We should receive it 
from any source with perfect impartiality. This applies to 
the prevalent methods of child ‘study. Many good facts 
have been given us, notwithstanding the superficial, desul- 
tory methods used. However, for the time, labor ‘and money 
spent, the results have been very meager. -The work has 
been necessarily almost wholly experimefital. It could not 


au ceriainty as do 


, stand out. ` Anyone 
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' stand out as boldly as General Booth’s 
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be otherwise. When one has no fundamental basis to work 
upon his work must necessarily be experimental. There t$ 
a basis, however, already known. This basis is the funda- 
mental elements that constitute the human soul or mind. 
Forty-two of these elements:are now known and localized in 
the brain. The definite, systematic, fundamental study of 
children must be a study: of thesé.elements, their individual 
nature, time of deve opniert, xelagion to the brain, relation 
to the body, relation to vitality, relation to health, their cul- 
ture, and their best oSmbination for success and happiness. 
Advanced phrenological psychology offers all who are 1n 
earnest concerving child study at least a ninety per cent. 
better basis than all other methods combined. — We say this 
very (deliberately, but at the same time just as knowingly. 
Twenty years of special study of the fundamental faculties 
of which children are constituted has given us that:definite 
and comprehensive knowledge of child nature that enables 
us to make very decided statements. l 
The lectures upo% child study and child nature given 
throughout the United States by prominent educators, phy- 
sicians and scientists ‘and their writings, are the basis of our 
comparison. Their methods are positively haphazard and 
superficial. They do not deal with a-single fundamental 
element of child nature. Their work is therefore positively 
baseless. It cannot be otherwise till they begin their study 
with a full knowledge of, at least, one element of child 
nature. Child nature is just as certainly made up of defin- 
ite, genetic elements as anything known to chemists. 
Therefore, the first thing necessary in scientific child study 
is to study fundamental elements. To begin the study of 
chemistry is it wise to discard all that is known about the 
elements of chemistry and go back to the days of alchemy? 
It is just as foolish to discard all that is known about the 
elements of the mind just because phrenologists have found 
them. It will not do to say that these mental elements are 
not known to be true—that theyfare not established. They 
are just as much established as anything in the universe is 
established, for the. Establisher of the universe established 
them. To say they are not known is to affirm something 
wholly without any evidence. They are known to us, aid . 
as well known as-the fingers of our hands, and we have ten 
large, healthy ones. These elements show themselves daily 
in all men, women, and ‘children with just as much direet- 
ness, prominerice, ‘vividness, sebstantialness, individuality 
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$ OBSERVING/'STUDENT. 
= 


There are three kinds of natural intellect. This fact 
should be known by all educators. It is of sufficient im- 
portance in itself to chiefly decide the method used in 
educating a given child. There are children so distinctly 
constituted intellectually that to try to educate them accord- 
ing to any ‘set method will prove a failure so far as the 


`Jteacher is jconcerned and may be very detrimental to the 


children. We have had many children brought to us for 
advice in regard to the reason of their dislike of school. 
Many of these positively disliked school because the methods 


. of instrtiction were not in harmony with their special kind 


of intellect! There are teachers who have predominant, a 


- particular! kind of ijtellect, which is only ¢hird in strength in 


E: 


` are the observing, memorizing arid thinking. 
‘fundamentally as distinct’ as the five senses. 


the intellectual formation of the pupil. This kind of teacher 
will al fm $ wholly to understand the pupil who has a very 
different” itdflectnal formation and thé pupil cannot under- 
stand thejgeather It is the next thing to nonsense to try to 
teach a ili with a particular kind of intellect predominant 
in any-othe¥/stay than in accord with this particular kind of 
intellect. “(Pie factithat a pupil’s weak faculties should be 
culivated is borne in mind by the writex.) 

Teachers have#to take students as they are naturally con- 
stituted, and we might say here that native formation is at 
least three times Mronger than all environment. The inher- 
ited form of inteRect must be respected or the risk run of 
defeating the child in getting an education. 


er 
These three natural and very different kinds of intellect 


They are 
The observa- 
tional part of intellect is composed of the facultids of Indi- 
viduality, Form, Size, Locality, Color, Order an , Number. 

They give a student a desire to see concrete objects and 
to individualize them, cognize their'shape, dimension, place, 
color, arrangement and then number them. 

They are the opposite of the abstract. 
interested in the concrete, tangible, material. They co-or- 
dinate closely with sight and touch. Students with these 
Pra p predominant want to see and handle. They are 
‘neither memorizing nor thinking students. Their type of 
intellect should at least be made the basis of the methods 
employed in iustructing them. Upon this practical con- 


' 


MEMORIZING ae 
3 


They are only ` 


THINKING STUDENT. 
crete mafter-of-fact basis, the superstructure of their edu- 
cation may be built very successfully. 

They are iocated in the brain, as a group, back of. the 

supercilliary ridge of the frontal bones of the skull and in 
the lower third of the anterior lobes as shown in the illustra- 
tion. ; Gi : 
The in morizing student is very differently constituted 
intellect ily. He has a different set of faculties predomi- 
nant at bifth. These are Eventuality, Language, Time and 
Tunez ‘They fill out the middle section of the forehead and 
protrude the eyes. While these are not the only faculties of 
memory, at the same time they are the faculties that like to 
memorize words, rules, rhymes, poems, orations, history and 
literature. J 

These faculties neither /ook nor think. 

They, cannot. - Girls have these faculties, as a rule, 
strongerthan boys. 

a es with the middle section of the forehead con- 
cave and small, deep set eyes, will be very uninteresting 
„to such pupils and largely fail in teaching them. 

The thinking student has a predominance of Causality 
-and Comparison inj his intellectual formation. Without 

these kivo faculties no pupil can think at all. In fact, the 
‘only Gtinking faculty is Casuality. This faculty uses Com- 
parison‘as its first assistant in thinking and by mens of it 
does comparative thinking. 

When these two faculties are predominant in the intel- 
lectual formation of a student the third or upper section of 
the forehead, as shown in the illustration, will be the most 
prominent, Such students are inclined to abstract thinking 
and principles. They neither love to observe nor memorize. 
They simply want to know or understand the principles un- 
derlying all phenomena. They are not quick but good in 
defining in their own words. ; 4 

Teachers with predominant observing and memorizing 
faculties will largely fail to interest such pupils. A teacher 
who can interest all kinds of intellectual students and suc- 
cessfully develop them must have the three kinds of intellect 
strong and equally strong. ; i 

_ We commend this article, with the illustrations, to the 
. serious consideration of all educators. 
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A PLEA FOR MORE DEFINITE: EOUCATION. 


To one with a full knowledge of the genetic elements of 
which the human mind is composed, the educational work 
of the world is little more than an éxperiment and hence 
positively dangerous. We do not, havé-reference so much 
to the methods of teaching the various branches as we do to 
the training given and the preparation for a life vocation. 
In regard to the two latter, a full knowledge of the constitu- 
tion of the human mind enables us to truthfully say that'the 
best that is given to-day, asa rule, lacks 90 per cent. of being 
what it might be and what it should be to be positively relia- 
able. This dangerous and deplorable condition need not be. 
It can only exist because of a, lack of knowledge of the 
fundamental elements of the human mind and the art of 
reading these in a given pupil. 

It is self-evidently impossible for one to know the human 
body without knowing the organs of which it is composed, 
the eaer functions of these’ organs, and how they combine 
to cohstitute it. It is just as impossible for one to know the 
human mind without kuowing the faculties of which it is 
composed; the exact Junctions of these faculties, and how 
they combine to constitute it. It is just as much a constitu- 
tion as the body. The body is made up of various organs 
that are now quite clearly. known. The human mind is made 
up of various faculties that are now as clearly known as the 
organs of the body. Nosane person can say any one is fitted 
to definitely and safely practice medicine and surgery with- 
out a clear knowledge of the functions and locutions of the 
various physical organs. } 

Neither can any sane person say that one is definitely and 
safely fitted to practice pedagogy without a clear knowledge 
of the functions and locations of the various mental fac- 
ulties, s 

' One is just as true as the other and much more danger- 
ous. To experiment with a human soul is incomparably 
more dangerous than to experiment with a human body. 
The nearer an injury of the body is to the brain the more 
dangerous itis. No reputable surgeon or physician will 
hazard much in dealing with the brain. It is a gret deal 
more hazardous to experiment with the mind. We ie met 
hundreds of men and women who} had been exp#riment- 
ally dealt with to their failure. " 8,,too, by the ‘leading 
institutions of the country. We asse = @ most emphatic 
manner that not only the public school, but most of the 
colleges and universities, dangerously experiment with the 
health, career and success of those who enter them. We 
could truthfully make this assertion stronger. T'wen y 
years of the most intimate association with many thouga' tis 
of public school children, college students and -univehdity 
graduates has given us overwhelming knowledge pi / 


| 
| 


fact. We stand ready to prove it with hundreds of living 
subjects. / + 
We repeat, it need not be. It sould not be. it must 


not be, 


It is a sad, sad thing, to see an ambitiows young man or 
woman, with a limited stock of constitutional Vitality, and 


more limited means, find, when he, agifinished his univer- 


sity course, that he has not only 
constitution, but has been miseducđted. 
tively miseducated. Somebody A 
is responsible. Something should Bp done. "Each child has 
a right to be educated for that vocd§ion it is best naturally 
fitted for and physically, mentally And rtorally equipped to 
oe the fullest degree of success possible with native 
alent. è i 
A full knowledge of phr cal 

enable the educational inati¢utio s of the bin a 
this dangerous, empirical, experimenting. , Phrenologists 
have discovered, defined and localized {ve genetic fao- 


gnently injured his 
Yes, we say posi- 
blundered., Somebody 
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ulties. A full knowledge of these and how fo measure their 
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HUMAN FACULTY. 4 


` degřee of strength in a given student will enable the educators 


of the world to be 90 per cent. more definite than they are to- 
day in their labors and that much less dangerous. This is 
no mere idle boast. It is the sincere expression of one who 
fully knows. 7 f ; 

Each normal human being is an ‘absolute demonstration 
of its full truthfulhess. Nothing is more self-demonstrable 
than the human head is of ,the existéhce and development of 
these fundamental faculties. Eyery'normal head is an abso- 
lute demonstration. “Brain orgias are just as easily located 
as are the end organs of sente, nos¢, eyes and ears. We are 
just as certain of the existence of the forty-two faculties 
as we are of the five senses. They invite the most critical 
examination from the unprejudiced. fee doy 4 

A thorough knowledge of these fundamental faculties 
and just how they are individually and relatively developed 
in any child will enable parent and teacher to proceed defi- 
nitely, certainly and safely with it. 

There is no need ss aa casa with a single human 
child. We affirm. this%n the most absolute manner, because 
we know it is absolutely true. Child study is attempted 
very earnestly throughout the country. The leading edu- 
cators know the need of it. We know enough about the 
constitution of the human mind, its latent faculties, its un- 
foldment, and its physical instrument (the body) to know 
that the methods pursued to-day by the most advanced psy- 
chologists are little less than farcical. 

A very thorough knowledge of phrenological psychology 
would make such earnest child students as Pres. Stanley 
Hall, Dr. Krohn and Mrs. Crouse positively ashamed of 
their methods. 

But for their seriousness these efforts would indeed be 
ludicrous. Why not know the better way, the quicker 
way, the natural way, the reliable way? Why ‘be preju- 
diced, if ycu are? If you want true knowledge ot chil- 
dren—knowledge that is verifiable, practical, natural and 
very luminous—study phrenologival psychology. ` Remem- 
ber that Phrenology is the only fundamental psychology 
known. It localizes and defines the genetic, fundamental 
elements of which all human minds are composed. - Forty- 


two of these elements have been established and localized. - 


They constitute the human mind. To deal definitely -with 
human minds in any way is to deal with these fundamental 
faculties. These are the elem@hts of which will, feeling 
and intellect ave made. | They ¢onatitute the mental-consti- 
tution, They are inherited fikwvery different degrees of 
strength. This calises\partial alént, uneyen heads, unsym- 

metrical bodied, and \Alb of. the! watiationbstn 
temperament 4nd yffality that exists. H vf SW RPTEE 
A full Knowledge of tlehe faculties wil a WU1d) Any edu- 
cator tos definitdly train, tedoh and direct. | Wi ed r ology 
and anatomy are tothe surged Phrénology is to’ he parent, 
A rose by any other name should 


reformer and teacher. 
smell just as sweet. ie 


All children should know these omg faculties, as - 


well agthey know the twentysix letters of the alphabet. No 
more Å ble knowledge gan be gosteg than a knowledge of 
the fundarheital elements of the soul. < To attempt to guide 


a human soul without a thorough Rnowledge of the elements 
of which the soul is composed is epee sam 


The highest ipdividualism is much more in accord a 
the constitution #f human nature than any kind of com. 
munism. A thousand Abraham klosi would dofthe 
big z meg e we need is highly developed men 
and women. s mean domi 
end ee elei minance of the Christian 


The only science of man that deserves to 
the name science—Phrenology. Aas big by 
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HUMAN FACULTY. 


THE NECESSITY OF SPECIAL ADVICE IN DE- 
CIDING UPON AN EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


y 
An Ertrag from an Article on Modern Education in the Cosmopolitan, by Presi- 
dent Gilman, of John Hopkins University. 
n =- p 


ni Ü z 
NSW let us,consider the subject of edttcation from the 
point ot view of the Individuals rather that from that of 
the Institutions. : 


The end of education is undoubtedly the development of 
character. ‘The experience of the world has demonstrated 
that while there are magnificent and surprising exceptions to 
the rule, the average man is greatly helped by submission, 
during all his adolescence, to the precept, example, criticism 
and suggestion of those who have themselves been well- 
trained. By such influences, character—physical, intellect- 
ual and mpral—is most likely to be harmoniously developed. 
Hence it that, while ‘se miss from ‘the catalogues of col- 

“tes many names of extraordinary distinction— 
for exampje, three or more of the most resolute and bril- 
liant e men who have ‘been presidents of the United 
States-+we do not find upon the roll a very large percentage 
of men who have led long, useful and influential careers in 
the service: of church and state, or in the advancement of 
science and education.’ . j 


_ Nogtwithstandis the long experience of the human race, 
it is Be ouaing to Wee how many people despise the college- 
bred than,ghow few college graduates are to be found in the 
halls of legislation, and, how many of those who look for- 
ward to the profession of law or medicine,-avoid the prepa- 
ratory discipline of a college. Something must be wrong 
when this state of things exists. To the writer it appears 
that a college education would be much more highly valued, 
‘and would be much more advantageous to the world as well 
. a3 to him Who has received it if a far greater amount of per- 
sonal superVision attended its progress. 
As an illustration of the existing conditions, let me pic- 
ture an imaginary’case, but one which; I venture to say, has 
' very many counterparts in real life: { 
= A boy, df good parentage and environment, expects, as a 
“matter of course, t&jpursue an intellectual life. He is not 


rng 


ing, or òf marked aptitude for a special pursuit, 
boys go%taicollege; his relatives expect#him to follow. His 
course of @udy Jeads him on in this direction. He goes 
with the ü. In college he is either submitted to the 
¿3 rule of.the dirriculum, or he is left free to choose’ his path 
through the tticket of ‘‘ologies.” His parents hesitate to 
advise him—** colleges have changéd so much in recent 
days.” His teachs (most of whom are little older than 
himself, and have ģad no experience of the world but that 
, of their own briemcademip life) have no confidence in their 
. own judgment or#o not think it any part of their business 
ge diret his coursg. Are they not the advocates a ‘« elec- 

$ * tives?”. So the young man floats on, avoiding difficulties, 
„as a rule, instead of mastering themj and attending to ap- 
‘pointed duties in a properly perfunctory way, but not en- 


tg or O aked 4 inclinations toward any particular call-_ 


joying his intellectual opportunities half as much ag he does 
his companionship with his comradds. At length-he wakes 
up to find that he is almost, if’ not! quite, “of ” and 


about to hear t‘ the valedictory ” which closes for him his 
college course. Then he is aroused and perhaps half-fright- 
ened. He decides, without much reason for his choice, to 
follow this or that career, and so he launches into life. 
ten he discovers, when it is too late to seek a remedy, that 
he has made a mistake, and it ia quite possible that he will 
remain for life the half-hearted and ill-rewarded follower of 
a career which he ought to have shunned, for he might 
have beer happy and successful in another. 
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_ that will always work well. 


But other 


of- 


s 13 


Is there no remedy for this condition of affairs? None 


[Yes there is.]—Ep. 


Educational defects can be met by no catholicon. But 
there are certain atfeviations which might be employed, 
and it is safe to predict that in the next half century, 
perhaps within the next few years, they will find favor. 
_ Emerson has pointed out the way in his essay on Educa- 
tion. ‘«Individuality,” reads the sign-post; persons by 
themselves, not persons enrolled in classes. Our actual 
mode of procedure, he truly says, aims ‘*to do for masses 
what cannot be done for masses, what must be done rever- 
ently one by one” In large schools there is “always the , 
temptation to omit the endless task of meeting the wants of 
each single mind and to govern by steam.” Our difficulties 
and perplexities ‘‘ solve themselves when we leave institu- 
tions andyaddress individuals.” This and much more that 
is worth %¥emembering may be found in that helpful essay. 


It would be well if, in every institution, there should be 
one or more persons specifically appointed to be the coun- 
selors or advisers of students. Of course they must be men 
of liberal culture, but they should be more than that. They 
must be men who have gifts for reading character, as the 
artist has for perceiving colors, the physician for Cetecting 
diseases, the sportsman or the naturalist for noticing the 
movements of nature. They must be chosen because they 
have such gifts, and they must be kept so free from ap- 
pointed fetares and recitations that they will always appear 
to the students to be ‘‘at leisure.” Such men can be found. 
Many might be named who have thus been distinguished. 
More are wanted—broad-shouldered men, of good digestion, 
lovers of exercise in the open air, capable of enlisting conti- 
dences and of keeping them—bat, above aÑ, men of high 
moral and@.social character. lt may not.be possible to tind 
in one x: all the knowledge reqnisite for advising several 
hundred sfüdents, any more than it is possible for one physi- 
cian to talfp. care of all the patients of a hospital. Ina staff, 
or conimittee, or advisory council, it would certainly be pos- 
sible.to combine an amount of medical, psychological, spir- 
itual and pedagogical experience which, if not ideal or com- 
plete, Would be far in advance of what any college now of- 
fers. Our faculties are filling up with ‘+specialists’’—but 
certaigly they čan be reinforced by “generals.” The spe- 
cialist ‘s9metimes, ‘not always-~1s testify Agassiz, Dana, 
Gray, Child, Whitney --regards his professional work as 
« done ”fwhen his day has been carefully devoted to his iec- 
ture or his laboratory. Such men must be associated with 
men of another type, whose highest delight, whose noblest 
duty is to inspire, ghide, control, encourage and counsel 
those who come unddr their notice. 


‘Hoy, will it answer td place before a youth whose plans 
are no} yet formed, or who rebels against some p ticular 
line of work, a schedule of the principal pursuits i which 
men of liberal education may expect to find their livelihood? , 
I submit a list which is doubtless far from complete, and 
which is certainly not written in ‘bard and fast ” lines, but 
which may be suggestive. No institution~offers courses for 
all these vocations. Why should it not? For miny K 

poy 
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‘them, after the preliminary training of a college, the 
instruction is the stern discipline of life. 

Let me call this table a list of the ‘ Ports of Entry,” to 
‘which a liberally educated man may steer his bark. They 
are in five groups—based on predisposition toward the love 
of books, nature, art, business and politics. Unfortunately, 


for the moment, the harbor of politics is not so widely open 

to qualitied aspirants as are the 

be changed in the next century, 
. doom. 


other ports. But this will 
or democracy will hear its 
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v HUMAN FAÇULTY. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF THE PORTS OF ENTRY FOR WHICH A MAN OF 
LIBERAL EDUCATION MAY SET SAIL. 


{ Scholars. - Writers. 
| Teachers. Libratians. — 
LITERARY. | Preachers. S¢hool Superintendents. 
Lawyers. Supervisors of Charities. 
Editors. i : 
.| Teachers. 
athaictiniana | Engineers. 
Mathematicians 1 Architects. 
h | Astronomers. 
pe Teachers. 
| Physicists. Mechanics. 


Electricians. 


Teachers. 
Manufacturers. 
Metallurgists. 


~m 


( SCIENTIFIC, ) Chemists. 


Botanists. 


Naturalists. Zoologists. 


genta 


{ Physiologists. 

| Anatomists, 

} 
i 


| Biologis's. Pathologists. 


| Physicians. 
Surgeons. 
_| Painters. 

| Stulptors. 
| Architects. 

ARTISTIC. | Decorators. 

Illustrators. 
| Etchers and Engravers. ‘ 
| Musicians. 
i 
f Merchants, . Railroad Men. 
4--MERCANTILE. Manufacturers. Accounts. 

| Bankers. Publishers. 


National Officers. 
State Officers. 
> Municipal Officegs,”’ 


‘ 


Statesmen, 
5—POLITICAL. 


Diplomats. 
Consuls, 


4 g 
THE NECESSITY AND VALUE’ F,;UNDERSTAND- 
ING THE ELEMENTS OF HUMAN NATURE. 
The only way to solvd tke problems of human life is to 
fully understand the nature of human nature. To be true 
every system of education, government, economics, sociol» 
ogy, marriage, ethics and medivine must be wholly based 
upon and in accord with the elements and constituti nof 
human nature. This is the only true and’ therefore \ ber - 
nent foundation. This is the reason that the | sisteme) pt - 
mulgated in the past have failed to stand. Without'a 
ough knowledge of the elements of hjiman nature all teach- 
ing must be largely empirical. All of the essential ele- 
ments of human nature have been discovered and defined. 
Ilence, we have a basisupon which (to puild a tjue and per- 
manent system of education, etc. Whe rights? duties and 
powers of mankind are wholly foun he nature of human 
nature. In other words human nattke Cohtains inherent all 
of the laws for its complete unfdfdment and perfection. 
The questions of health happe. and success can only 
be rolved and attained by fully ufflerstanding human na- 
ure. The elements of human natyye haye accomplished all 
that has been accomplished by the-Jhuman race. They are 
responsible for all that has been done by man, good or bad. 
The best condition of human nature can anly be determined 
by understanding each element anti the right construction of 
these elements. A human being is the sun total of these 
human nature elements. The question of healthy happiness 
and success is a question of the tht cohstrugtion of these 
faculties. A predominance of some ofthese faculties will 
unavoidably result in depravity and misery, A predomi- 


_ the position of/ each organ only 
‘vation and huyidredg pf compar 


with manifestation of\ function. „These deteminations were - 
never blindly agcept#d, but were testedi by the Y pwers in 
“every rey. en pee only genérally. ch 


h 
10r- -, 


instead of regenerat on. 


nance of others will just as certainly result in health and 
happiness.. Hence, every question of right rests upon the 
right combination of these elements of human nature. ‘To 
deal with human nature educationally, reformationally, gov- 
ernmentally, ethically, and so on is to understand the com- 
position.of human nature. : For want of this knowledge the 
efforts of man aye largely’ been an vain. They will con- 
tinue to be in vain unt whollysbased upon the true nature 
of human nature. No jeducagor cg succesfully deal with 
human nature without a thorough Gibwindie of the primary 
elements of which itis composed. Neither can any reformer; 
neither can any minister; neither can any government. A 
full knowledge, then, of human nature is the-fitst requisite 
to intelligent training, teaching and reformation. Without 
this knowledge all may be called at the least empiricists. For 
want of this knowledge 90 per cent. of the efforts of human- 
ity have been experimental and at least 50 per cent. in vain. 
What the world abe ae is a definite and full knowledge 
of the elements of hu pn nature. 


SIR ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE ON PHREN- 
. OLOGY. 


A Quotation from His Latest Book, “The Wonderful Century.” 


“Jt thus appears that the five main contentions of the 
phrenologists, each of them at first strenuously denied, have 
now received the assent of the most advanged modern physi- 
ologists. But admitting these fundamental data, it evi- 
dently becomes a question solely of a snfficiently extended 
series of comparisons of form with faculty to determine 
what faculties are constantly associated| with a superior 
development: of any portion of the cranium and of the 
brain within it. To-assert that such comparisons are unsci- 
entific, without giving solid regsons for the assertion, is 
absurd. The whole question is, Are they adequate? And 
the one test of adequacy is, do they enable the well- 
instructed student to determine the character of individuals 


from the form of their skulls, whenever any organ or group of - 


organs are much “above or below the average? This test 
was applied by the early phrenologists in scores, in hùn- 
dreds, even in thousands of casep,.with a marvelous propor- 
tion of successful results. Them 


so*after years of obrèr- 
as of development of organ 


every ordeal hg en pasá successfilly x o xoje 
determigiations without full examination of. the evidence in 
support of them, without applying any of the carefal tests 
which the early phrenologists applied, and. on. the mere 
vagne allegations of insufficient observation or unscientific 
method, is in itself utterly unscientific. | + . : 

In {he coining century Phrenology will assuredly attain 
generajacceptance. It wl prove, i If! to he the true 
sciencé of tHe mind. Its practical wses/in education, in 
self-discipline, in the reformatory* treatment of criminals, | 
and im the remedial treatment of the insane, will give it one 
of thé highest’ places in the hierarchy of the sciences; pnd. 
its pempistent neglect and obloquy during the last sixty years 
will be referred Ro as an example of the almost incredible 
nartowness and prejudice which prevailed among men of 
science at the very time they were making ioh splendid! ad- 
vances in other fields of thought and discovery.” ae 


f | 


The pieces of the human mind are all right. Itisthe 
putting together of these pieces that constitutes the problem 


q is reconstruction 


of happy and healthy life. What we nee 
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SOMETHING ABOUT GENIUS. 
By W. F. Wolf. 

‘ wee 
It iggzenerally understood, in a vague sort of a way, that 
geniusd are born, not made. If one is a pget, and a good 
one, he is so because he is supposed to pava een born that 
way. is 80 with the novelist, the inventér, etc. While 
the difference in their conduct has been felt rather than 
recognized; it has also been impossible to make proper dis- 
tinctions, grades, or classifications without the aid of phren- 
0 ogy. 

Those faculties which make a poetical genius are abso- 
lutely different from those which make a mechanical 
inventor; also the faculties which make a minister of the 
gospel are entirely different from those of a naturalist. 
While it is trne that a great many persons have various 
talents, itis an impossibility to have positive genius in more 
than one Ranch at a tithe. It is possible, however, to have 
sce ond ae in more than one branch, provided that 
such brandHes are related to each other or belong to a simi- 
lar oy For instance, one could not be a positive 
musicafand mechanical genius at the same time, while an 
artist in colors must necessarily have some of the same fac- 
ulties which make a, sculptor. Even here, while both 
branches belong to the same group—i. e., 'the artistic group 
—they must necesgarily have some marked differences in the 


renee of certaingfaculties. 
H¢ supremely ridiculous is the all-around braggart, 


who, when having heakd of some remarkable performance,- 


relates with brazen countenance some equally marvel- 
ous performance of his own. At one time he is a profes- 
sional boxer, at another a swimmer, a dancer, an #ronaut, a 
bull-fighter, a politician, a millionaire, and so on ad infin- 
itum. How utterly impossible are these different combina- 
tions! Wkhile he may dabble with many professions or 
“trades he cannot expect to’ be successful in more than a few. 

Let us take the scientist—“the deep, dyed-in-the-wool”’ 
scientist. . What makes him a scientist? Why is not every 
,one a scientist? Why do we not all care to study scientific 
Subjects? ` Why, when we put on our’best garments prepar- 
atory to, going to a.theatre ora ball, dv we not put on our 
‘easy house’ ¢lothes \jnstead, and take down our scientific 
works and/stndy them for two or-three hoars? © 

W ho éxer heard of a thorough, out-and-out scientist that 
cared fofullgand theatres? The very*fact that one cares 
for animalifersures of any kind reduces one’s abilities for sci- 
entific stydi- Did any one ever hear of Darwin, Spencer, 


s | Newton óf dion being called a ‘‘social buttertly”? No, of 


course not!’ “ie weakness of those faculties which, if strong, 
would make a society butterfly, and'the strenguh ‘of those 
faculties which, wonk, would permit it, are the positive 
reasons for being scientist and not a society butterfly. 
Those faculties#which Îmake a millionaire can not, and 
-will not, make aĵ scientist. Neither can those faculties 
History is 
ull of instances where svientists have lost the benefit of 


their inventions, either by being chédted out of them or by 


theft. 


GRADUATED. i 


Chas. D. Brouyette of Chicago, Lie just URIA Pre 
fessional Course of Instruction in the Chicago Institute of 
Phrenology. He is a young man of good possibilities and a 
natural student of human nature. We expect him to make 
his mark in the profession. - 


We bow to nothing but truth and will call a spade a 
spade at all times. If Phrenoldgy was Bumpology we would 
support it just as courageously and gladly as we do now. It 
needs no apology nor any man made scheme to bolster it up. 
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» ologist studies an organ of the body: 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLE. 


Soutu Benn, Ind. il 15 ‘ 
Editor Human Faculty : ee ee 

DEAR Sır—In the April number of your valuable paper 
I notice a psychological puzzle, scientifically explaining the 
familiar saying: “It is but a step from the sublime to th= 
ridiculous,” from the height of impassioned eloquence in- 

, Spired by the faculty of Sublimity to the absurd, ridiculous 
t comparison prompted by the faculty of Mirthfulness. 

The illustration shows that it is but a step from the 
organ of Mirthfulness to the organ of Sublimity. 

To those familiar with the science of phrenological psy- 
chology the transition of thought from one faculty to an- 
other, and the traits of character produced by the different > 
faculties in combined action, is easily understood. 

Pror. Josera O. Jones. 


Ta 


; A Cincaco, Ill, April 13, 1399. 
Prof. L. A. Vaught, City: 

Dear Sır—Referring to the psychological puzzle in 
April number of Human Facunry. Organs indicated are 
Sublimity and Mirthfulness, and evidently mean “From the 
sublime to the ridiculous.” Yours truly, 


EDWARD EVERETT. 


Prof. L. A. Vaught, 317 Inter Ocean Building: 

DEAR SIR—My solution of your Psychological Puzzle, April 
issue, is “Krom the sublime to the ridiculous,” because the faculty of 
Sublinfity $ connected with the faculty of Mirthfulness—z, e., ridicu- 
lous, ft Yours truly, 

- Miss E. M. THOMPSON. 
305 Marshfield avenue, city. 


Mr. R. W. Atwood, of Chicago, also sent a successful solution. 


Whatsthe phrenological profession néeds—honest, cour- 
nologists. 7 $ 


CHILD STUDY. 


(Continued from page 1w.) 


and exactly the same as they are in adults." They may be 
studied just as easily, detinitely and certainly as the physi- 
Oculists study the 
eye. urists study the ear. One can study the eye with- 
out studying the ear. The eye isa distinct, end organ of 
sense—ofsight. The brain organs of these forty-two men- 
tal elemeĝts may be studied just as individually. We have 
studied; them for twenty years in this way. But it is not 
the organs of a child’s brain that we should study so much 
as the faculties that build and use these organs. However. 
by meafis of the orgaps we are enabled to study the facul- 
ties. t us taka three children—one with a predominant 
faculty: qf. Destructiveness, ‘another: with a preiemaas fac- - 
ulty of “Cautiousness and another with a predomivant fac- 
ulty of Approbativeness. These three faculties are just as 
certainly localized in the brain as the nose, lips and ears 
upon face and head. : ; è 
Destructiveness is located directly inward from the 
frontal part of the tip of the ear. When strong and. the 
surroundiug organs are smaller it will stand out so distinetly 
that the most prejudiced mind cannot help seeing it. When 
thie faculty is predominant in a child there will be a mani- 
festation of energy, roughness in play, love of out-door life 
and vicious anger when aroused that no parent or teacher 
can fail to notice and study how to regulate. ——— } 
. Notice illustration and read article on “ While Asleep, 
in this number. vi i } 
g Ondoa is an entirely different faculty. Read ar- 
ticle upon ‘ How to Read Character,” and observe illustra- - 
‘tion. 


AMONG OUR EXCHANGES. 
The Esoteric—Esoteric Publishing Co., Applegate, California. 


Tevas School Journal, Austin, Texas. It is; å good educational 
journal. 2 


Missouri School Journal, Jefferson City, Mo. This is one of the 
larger aud better educa! ional journals. Many good things in it. 


The Tri-State Journal Ironton, Ohio. This journal is well edited. 


Leisure Hours, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Connecticut School Journal, Meriden, Conn. A good one. 


The Canadian Jeacher, Toronto, Canada. Wide awake. 


our (gomes and Homeless, Chicago, Ill. 


The Flaming Sword, Chicago, Ill. 


The School Bulletin, Syracuse, New York. 


Western School Journal, Topeka, Kans. One of the wide awakes. 


School News, Taylorville,” Il: This is a very good journal for 
teachers. i 

Public Opinion, New York. It gives a good synopsis weekly of 
public questions, scieuce, literature, art, etc. Very good for the 
general student. s 


TIR 
Human Nature, San Francisco, Cal. 


Suggester and Thinker, Cleveland, Ohio. A very good journal 
of its kind. 
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Springfield, Mass. .This is a splendid 


Kindergarten Review, 
monthly. 


Health, Altruria, Cal. A good health journal. 


R 
` 


Zhe Arena, Boston, Mass. We commend The Arena to*our 
readers. $ T.: } 


Omega, New York. A radical health magazine. 


Journal of Hygeio-7kherapy, Kokomo, e ee 

American Angler, New York. | F $ 
; ae eae 

Onting, New York and London. at 


AGENTS WANTED. 


I want Agents everywhere to canyass for Human | 


Very liberal terms. LA. VAUG 


` 


HUMAN FACULTY. 


OUR HEARTY WELCOME: ` 


HuMAN Facutty has been welcomed by the Phrenological 
Journal, Human Nature, and the Popular Phrenologist—with pro- 
found silence.. Brothe: Haddock, of Human Nature,. praises 
HUMAN FACULTY priyately, but thug far has not summed up enough 
courage to say anyihing through “his joutnall, unless he has done so 
in the May number. «© > $ Hoe i 

Brother Blackford, of thè®¥opulay Phrenologist, exchanges with 
n, but has failed thus far to say nay or Py Will give him another 
chance. : | 3 

While Sister Jessie, of the Phrenological Journal, proceeds in 
the even tenor of her way and apparently disdains to notice the lusty 
young Lochinvar that has come out of the West—HuMan. FACULTY 
It is getting there just the same, We are not unwilling to spend a 
dollar for the sake of Phrenology—in fact, we expect to spend fens of 
thousands of dollars during the next ten years in the advancement 
of the most beneficent science that the race has ever kuown or can 
know. The next inning is ours. 


AN E EA 


Twenty yeats ago, while on newspaper work, I was 
amused and astonished at the various kinds of people I fell 
in with. ‘To learn this- secret, for secret it was to me, I 
looked to Phrenology for a solution, but with this question 
uppermost in my mind: ‘‘How does Phrenology proceed”? 
After a few months’ study I ceased ‘to ask the question. I 


_could fill a whole paper now about the advantages and 


truthfulness of Phrenology. 
Facuuty for facts as regards human nature. 
If I were superintendent of schools in New Brunswick 
I would stoutly refuse a license until the applicant understood 
Phrenology, at least sufficient to know the natural abilities of 
children. The want of this knowledge has made our school 
system like a treadmill rather than a place of vital interest. 
May Human Facutry receive the encouragement that its 
merits demand. . Yours, k, i 
; , : © REGINALD W. W iLsoN. 
Oak Bay, Can. ; l i 
“s | i 
The Fall Term of. the Chicago Institute of Phrenology 
‘will begin Monday, Sept. 4th. All who want a thorough- ` 
training for Professional work apg are sincere students of - 


I am indebted to Human 


human nature are;invited to corr hd with us. Any who . 
T k 5 -Ne < i = h 5 > = CAR 
9, ùnply 2 ake n e wre) ESSO rsh 
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